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A new book, just published by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., called “‘An American Family” gives a splendid description 
of industrial conditions as they exist in different parts of our country. 
The scene is laid in Chicago, where a splendid description of the I. W. W. 
tactics or the extreme socialistic ideas are put into practice, and where 
an unreasonable employer, through his superintendent, refuses to con- 
sider the grievances of the employes. It is well worth reading. It is 
true to life. However, part of the book, is not what we would recom- 
mend to young people to read. For the average, full-grown,. common- 
sense person, the book contains a great deal of interesting reading. But, 
there is nothing in the book that is new to the men of labor. The condi- 
tions depicted, are conditions that confront us nearly every day of our 
lives. 





General Auditor Briggs was in Seattle during the general strike. He 
attended the meetings of our unions, advised and rendered every assist- 
ance in his power. 





I attended the meeting of Local No. 772 of Chicago the other even- 
ing, and I was much surprised with the make-up of the membership of 
the local. A wage scale was under discussion, and being in conference 
with the committee who had charge of the wage scale, early in the even- 
ing, who met the employers, it was encouraging indeed to see the spirit 
of both the men and the employers, striving to settle their wage scale 
without any trouble. What a contrast between those employers and the 
employers in Montana, who have reduced the wages of their employes. 
Always remember, that fair, honest employers live in our world, as well 
as the other kind. It is true, they may be in the minority, but there are 
some men in business whose only desire is to do justice to all. 
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LINCOLN WISE AND FRUGAL 


INCOLN adhered 

closely to the idea 
that industry and 
intelligent econ- 
omy form the basis 
of prosperity. Al- 
though his admin- 
istration offered no such profitable 
method of saving as the present 
day War Savings Stamps and 
other government securities, the 
principles of advancement enunci- 
ated by Lincoln could very well be 
part of the “wise buying,” “intelli- 
gent saving” and “safe” invest- 
ment” which are the chief features 
of the government’s 1919 thrift 
campaign. Lincoln said: 

“The prudent penniless beginner 
in the world labors for wages a 
while, saves a surplus with which 
to buy land or tools for himself, 
then labors for himself another 
while, and at length hires another 
beginner to help him. This is the 
just and generous and prosperous 
system which opens the way to all, 
gives hope to all, and consequent 
energy to progress and improve- 
ment of condition to all.” 

This was not theorizing. Lin- 
coln was no stranger to labor. It 
was his closest companion during 
the greater part of his life, and it 
is safe to say that he performed 
well more kinds of hard manual 
work than falls usually to the lot 
of man. 

When Lincoln was being ac- 
claimed a nominee for President in 
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1860, the most notable contribu- 
tion made to the state convention 
of Illinois was a curious banner 
composed of two weather-worn 
fence rails, decorated with flags 
and streamers. 

Following the storm of applause 
which greeted the banner, Lincoln 
arose, and pointing to the banner, 
said: “I can not say whether I 
made those rails or not, but I am 
quite sure I have a great many just 
as good.” 

Later on, when Lincoln was in 
the White House, he always 
pointed with pride to the days 
when he did a hired man’s work, 
and told many a story about his 
rail-splitting, ploughing, lumber- 
ing, boating or storekeeping. He 
never failed to pay tribute to that 
“most important incident in my 
life, when by honest work I earned 
my first dollar.” 

Lincoln lived in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, but were 
he here in the first half of the 
twentieth, he could not more 
fittingly interpret the personal and 
patriotic need for industry, fru- 
gality and investment in profitable 
War Savings Stamps and Liberty 
Bonds than by repeating: 

“What is that we hold most 
dear? Our own liberty and pros- 
perity.” 





FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
URGED BY A. F. OF L. 


In a circular to all national and 
international unions and all unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L,, 
Frank Morrison, Secretary of the 
A. F. of L., urges organized labor 
to ask their Senators and Con- 
gressmen to support the following 
remedial legislation: 

Appropriate funds to complete 
all public improvements author- 
ized by Congress, which have been 
postponed because of the war. 

Prohibit immigration to this 
country until the soldiers, sailors 





and war workers have secured sus- 
taining employment. 

Provide a monthly salary for the 
discharged soldiers and _ sailors 
equal to the amount received while 
in the service, to be continued for 
a period not to exceed twelve 
months, if suitable employment is 
not secured within that time. 

Appropriate a sufficient sum of 
money to purchase land that can 
be drained, irrigated or stumped, 
and develop government-owned 
land in the same manner, this land 
to be sold to soldiers, sailors, war 
workers and others on long-term 
payments, and to provide means 
whereby loans can be made to each 
purchaser to erect buildings, pur- 
chase necessary machinery and 
seed, which will enable him to raise 
the first crop. 

“Generally speaking,” the circu- 
lar states, “it is the history of con- 
gress that no legislation is passed 
unless an insistent demand is made 
by constituents of Senators and 
Representatives. 

“Kindly furnish me with the 
number of members of your craft 
or calling who are now unem- 
ployed, and advise me as to the 
outlook for unemployment during 
the next three months. 

“Furnish me with the names of 
all firms or companies that have 
laid off their employes, and par- 
ticularly the names of those firms 
and companies that endeavored to 
hire’ them back at a lower wage, or 
at longer hours, or both. 

“The necessity for immediate 
action on the above matter is most 
urgent, for in this after-war period 
the trade union movement must 
apply the same energy and intelli- 
gence that was such a paramount 
factor in bringing the war to a suc- 
cessful close.””—News Letter. 





PROBES LABOR UNREST 

Reynold’s Newspaper is one of 
Britain’s even balanced and liberal 
newspapers. It ignores’ wild 

















charges against workers because 
of present-day social unrest, and 
rejects the vaporings of space 
writers, politicians and publicity 
seekers who discuss this question. 

“The simple fact is,” says the 
editor, “that labor is determined 
to have a far greater share of the 
wealth in whose production it is 
the principal means. Not merely 
higher wages, for higher wages 
which are balanced by correspond- 
ingly higher prices mean no real 
change in the position. What la- 
bor means to have is a bigger share 
of what is produced, and that 
capitalists and landlords shall have 
a less share. Those classes do not 
yet seem to have realized this fact. 

“When engineers are given more 
money, or are established at the 
wages which were said to be tem- 
porary, they are told that they 
must produce more. Yes, but for 
whom? It is on the answer given 
to that question that depends what 
chance there is of industrial peace. 

“It is said that labor is un- 
reasonable in its demands; that it 
wants an unfair share. It may be 
so. But it looks round and sees 
quite plainly that manufacturers 
and importers, middlemen and 
warehousemen, speculators and 
dealers have all grown wealthy in 
such a way as has never been 
known. 

“The way to tackle labor unrest 
is, first of all, to deal with the 
regulation of prices in such a way 
that will strike at the root of prof- 
iteering, which latter should be 
made an extremely unhealthy busi- 
ness.”—News Letter. 








FATIGUE OF WORKERS AF. 
FECTS NATION’S LIFE 


In a survey of long working 
hours of women in Indiana, the 
woman-in-industry service of the 
Department of Labor says that 
“long hours for the workers have 
been recognized by the United 
States Supreme Court as a serious 
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menace to the welfare of the state. 
In support of this statement ex- 
cerpts are printed from the de- 
fendant’s brief in the case of Bunt. 
ing vs. Oregon, which led the cour 
to uphold an Oregon law limitin; 
women’s work day to ten hours. 

“An overtired person,” says the 
brief, “‘is literally a poisoned per- 
son, poisoned by his own waste 
products. These wastes are pois- 
onous impurities arising from the 
chemical processes of cellular life. 
They circulate in the blood, poison- 
ing brain and nervous system, 
muscles, glands and other organs, 
until finally burned up by the oxy- 
gen brought by the blood, removed 
by the liver or kidneys or elimin- 
ated through the iungs. 

“Recently investigations show 
that not only in the dangerous 
trades, but in all industries, a 
permanent predisposition to dis- 
ease and premature death exists in 
the common phenomenon of fa- 
tigue and exhaustion. This is a 
danger common to all workers, 
even under good working condi- 
tions, in practically all manufac- 
turing industries, as distinguished 
from the specially hazardous occu- 
pations. 

“In ordinary factory work, 
where no_ special occupational 
diseases threaten, fatigue in itself 
constitutes the most imminent 
danger to the health of the work- 
ers because, if unrepaired, it un- 
dermines vitality and thus lays the 
foundation for many diseases. 

“The experience of manufactur- 
ing countries has illustrated the 
evil effect of overwork upon the 
general welfare. Health is the 
foundation of the state. No na- 
tion can progress if its workers are 
crippled by continuous overexer- 
tion. The loss of human energy, 
due to excessive working hours, is 
a national loss, and must inevit- 
ably result in lowering the nation’s 
prosperity.”—News Letter. 





SAFETY 


Struggle as you will and with 
what measure of success you may 
for hours and wages, of what good 
will it be if you lose life, limb or 
health, accidentally or because of 
bad sanitation or bad practices? 

In New York state there has 
just been held a great safety con- 
gress, the third in an annual series. 
Guards for dangerous machinery, 
the very latest in sanitation and 
hygiene, the last word in lighting 
and ventilation, all were discussed 
by safety engineers and investiga- 
tors of proven knowledge and wide 
reputation. 

Yet, unless the worker can be in- 
terested, if he may not be im- 
pressed with these great lessons in 
safety, if to him the call of self- 
interest of a vital kind makes no 
appeal, if recklessness may not be 
banished and in its stead instilled 
the doctrine of a whole and healthy 
body, then these safety congresses 
are but wasters of time. 

The employer has learned that 
it is good business to maintain an 
industrial personnel at a high state 
of efficiency, both as to skill and 
bodily safety. 

The employe who does not yet 
know the value to him of self-care 
and vigilance may be aroused by 
a sense of responsibility to wife 
and children. 

Nations conserve the health and 
safety of their armies; such con- 
servation represents many of the 
letters in the word “victory.” 

In the crusade for safety, em- 
ployer and employe may travel 
hand in hand.—James M. Lynch. 





“MOLDING” PUBLIC OPINION 


The National Industrial Board, 
a manufacturers’ organization, has 
surveyed the manufacturing in- 
dustry under a fifty-four-hour sys- 
tem, and in the first sentence of its 
summary says: 

“The adoption of a fifty-four- 
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hour work week in the wool manu- 
facturing industry has, in a great 
majority of cases, resulted in a de- 
crease of output.” 


The reader is supposed to keep 
the first sentence in mind, and not 
compare it with the statement, 
near the close of the summary: 

“On the whole the evidence in- 
dicates clearly that a fifty-four- 
hour week has involved a decrease 


in output. However, in several 
instances the decrease was com- 
paratively small. The _ report 


points out that since reductions in 
hours result in some saving in 
overhead charges, a very small de- 
crease in output may be partially 
offset. This fact taken in con- 
junction with the fact that thirteen 
establishments in the fifty-four- 
hour group either maintained or 
increased production, warrants the 
conclusion that a fifty-four-hour 
schedule is not seriously detrimen- 
tal to the industry as a whole from 
a production standpoint.” 





HIGH PRICES; LOW WAGES 


President Evans of the Interna- 
tional Association of Oil Field, Gas 
Well and Refinery Workers, says 
that eighteen years ago oil in the 
Louisiana and gulf coast fields was 
selling for 3 cents a barrel and the 
workers received $3 a day. Today 
oil in these fields is selling for $1.50 
a barrel and the workers receive $4 
to $4.75 for a ten and twelve-hour 
day. 

“The oil field workers in this 
district,” says President Evans, 
“have been working for eighteen 
years without the operators show- 
ing any interest in their civic, so- 
cial or sanitary condition. Is it 
not a bit peculiar that the opera- 
tors should manifest so much in- 
terest in the welfare of their work- 
ers at a time when the Interna- 
tional Association is making such 
rapid strides?”—News Letter. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


HE general strike in Seattle has ended, as we expected it would end. 

In other words, as all general strikes end. It amounted to nothing. 

The only thing it did, was to shatter the confidence of the em- 
ployers in the labor movement. However, we expect to overcome this 
as time goes on, as the majority of the employers know that the majority 
of the trade unionists did not believe in the general strike. As far as 
our unions in Seattle are concerned, they all responded to the call, but I 
am satisfied in saying that 90 per cent. of the men believed that the 
general strike method of doing business was absolutely wrong. A few 
radicals in Seattle who have been bubbling over with the call for a 
general strike, finally had their wishes fulfilled, and let us hope that 
it will have a tendency to educate the rank and file of our membership 
as to the impossibility of those leaders, and if the general strike will 
help to eliminate those irresponsible individuals who were howling like 
wolves for the destruction of every one except themselves, it will have 
done some good. We have repeatedly cautioned our membership against 
the general strike. The principle is wrong. The principle is unsound, 
as well as being dishonorable and disgraceful. The idea of pulling out 
milk wagon drivers who are supplying the poor with milk, in order to 
compel some contracting ship builder to straighten out a wage contro- 
versy, is, to say the least, ridiculous. Imagine, a hundred barbers going 
out on strike to force the government of the United States to its knees. 
And so we could go on illustrating the absolute insanity of the general 
strike proposition. I have published in the columns of our Journal for the 
last eleven years, how every general strike that has ever taken place has 
been a failure, because the policy is unsound, and the result of the Seattle 
general strike only re-establishes the condition that existed in previous 
general strikes. We hope and trust that from now on, the working 
people will take heed and repudiate the advice of these so-called saviors 
of humanity, the extreme radicals, who are advocating the breaking of 
signed contracts, and who do nothing but bring about demoralization 
in the trade union movement in the district in which they practice their 
nefarious and trade union destroying policies. 





N addressing a mass meeting in Orchestra Hall, Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, in behalf of the League of Nations, the other evening, I 
was much surprised to notice the interest manifested by this large 

gathering as to the position of organized labor towards the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations. I endeavored to explain to those at 
the meeting that the labor movement of our country believes absolutely 
in the establishment of such a league; that the American Federation of 
Labor, at one of its recent conventions, adopted a resolution favoring 
the establishment of such a league; that the labor movement of our 
country believes in the establishment of the league, because it means 
nothing else except the submitting of any grievance existing between 
nations to an honest bureau of arbitration. and the American Federation 
of Labor and its allied International and National Unions, always stood 
for, an upheld the principles of honest arbitration. The labor movement 
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is desirous of avoiding wars in the future if possible, because from the 
masses of the people come the multitude that have to do the fighting. 
The homes of the workers are the homes that are, in many instances, 
ravished of their best. The millions that make cannon-fodder come from 
the common people. The labor movement believes that there is no need 
of wars; that war should be prevented, and that the establishment of a 
League of Nations would be one of the principal means whereby wars 
might be prevented in the future. We were told by those who seemed to 
be in authority, that if we would give all of our might, and all of our 
brains, and all of our muscle, to this war, that it would be the last great 
war, and the masses of the working people of the world intend to see 
to it that that promise is kept, and that we have gone through the last 
great war. Congress should take all these things into consideration. I 
voiced the sentiments of labor as I understood the working people and 
I hope and trust that our membership and the masses of working people 
throughout the country will agitate and continue to agitate until the 
agreement entered into by the peace council, which will be brought back 
to us by President Wilson, or the other members of the council, is rati- 
fied by the United States Senate. 

On looking over the different important newspapers of the country, 
there seems to be a national agitation started against the establishment 
of the League of Nations. Medill McCormick, owner of the Chicago 
Tribune and United States Senator from Illinois, made a speech the 
other day, in which he stated that the establishment of a League of Na- 
tions is a violation of the Monroe Doctrine. He is only a sample of that 
element of opposition, that will fight anything that comes from President 
Wilson. So it is throughout the nation. We ask our people therefore— 
central bodies, state bodies, and local Unions—throughout the country 
to keep up the agitation and let it be known to the United States Senate, 
that the masses of the people want to stop future wars; want to stop 
the shedding of blood and prevent misery and poverty; that they believe 
in the establishment of the League of Nations as one of the means by 
which future wars can be prevented, and that such action, if agreed to 
by our Peace Commissioners in France, should be approved by the 
United States Senate. It means much to us, but it means more to pos- 
terity. If this generation is successful in establishing conditions that 
will prevent future bloodshed, then this generation will have accom- 
plished the greatest work of progress ever accomplished by any genera- 
tion since the beginning of time. If we can prevent war for future 
generations, then the men who have died, and whose bodies lie in 
unknown graves in the fields of France, will not have died in vain. 





F course, we have a great deal of unrest in our country. Unrest 
Opexists in every known portion of the world at present. Our coun- 

try is not free from the underlying dissatisfaction that exists in 
European countries. Perhaps one of the most civilized nations of the 
world is England, and in England today we find a turmoil going on 
amongst the masses of workers never before known in its history. A 
seething mass of discontent exists today in our country and that dis- 
content has come from European countries. The soldiers returning 
from the fields of France, and from the camps in our own country, who 
can not find work; who left good positions and can not return to those 
positions, they are perhaps foremost in the ranks of the discontented, 
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and we can hardly blame them. Then we have some employers who help 
to create this discontent. There could be no better organizer for the 
Bolshevik movement or for the so-called I. W. W. than the copper mine 
owners who have put into effect a reduction in wages of $1.00 per day. 
It is true that the copper market has dropped from 28 cents to 18 cents 
per pound, but it is also true that the copper kings made millions of 
dollars during the war. Their excuse for reducing wages is, that they 
have a contract establishing the sliding wage scale system with the old 
Western Federation of Miners, which was signed years ago in the city 
of Butte. The Western Federation of Miners have practically no mem- 
bers at all. To say that the principle of the contract was wrong, even 
when signed, is to say the least. The agreement that allows the wages 
of an individual to drop from $4.00 per day to $3.00 per day, because 
the price of copper has gone down one or two cents per pound, while 
the cost of living has gone up, is a poor kind of an agreement to sign or 
agree to, but even if such an agreement did exist years ago under the 
old system, it should not apply today, because the Western Federation of 
Miners, which is now called the Mill, Mine and Smelter Workers Union, 
as stated above, have no control and no membership that amounts to 
anything in the mining city of Butte, and when the employers, who made 
millions, put into practice a reduction in wages of $1.00 per day, you 
could hardly blame the men, and I, for one, do not blame the men for 
refusing to abide by such a decision or such an interpretation of the 
old, outlawed agreement entered into years ago. The action of the 
employers was just the thing to ferment trouble in this hot-bed of dis- 
content and I. W. W.-ism. After the President of the United States and 
several other such men of our country appealing to the employers not to 
reduce wages, to think that the owners, or those who control this par- 
ticular industry, would do such a thing at this time, and in the region 
in which they operate, is, without a doubt, substantial help towards 
keeping alive this discontent that is brewing under the surface and that 
is liable to make itself more strongly apparent at any time. The re- 
sponsible officers of labor unions in our country are working night and 
day to keep down un-American tactics, and to destroy un-American 
doctrines. We want no Russianism or Prussianism in our country, but 
we have had very little help from the employing class. If Bolshevism 
does prevail in our country, the first class that will be destroyed is the 
employing class. We hope it will not prevail. We hope it will never 
get a solid foundation, but there are countless numbers dissatisfied, and 
there are thousands of soldiers returning, bringing back with them this 
European idea, and those men do not intend to starve after offering up 
their lives, if necessary, towards the establishment of world-freedom. 
With the Bethlehem Steel Company breaking its promise to put into 
effect the eight-hour day; with the metal mine owners reducing wages; 
with the packing house industry practically defying the government and 
obtaining control of several food products; with a general spirit of dis- 
satisfaction and discontent raging throughout the country, it would be 
well for the employers, for the capitalists, for those who control the 
industries of the nation, to understand that this is not the time to reduce 
wages, and that they must lend their assistance unstinted to legitimate 
trade unions, in order that law and order may prevail. If they do not 
take heed in time, they will help, as did the old Roman rulers, to bring 
about their own destruction. 
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E have just received information from our Local Union No. 2 of 

Butte, Montana—which, by the way, is one of our best unions— 

that the mine owners in that district have informed them that the 
reduction in wages will obtain in their case just the same as in the case 
of the Miners. There has been some talk of a general strike in Butte, 
where, as you know, the I. W. W.’s are very strong, but our last informa- 
tion is, that the majority of the American Federation of Labor unions 
have voted down the general strike proposition. We hope and trust that 
this is so. The other day I wired Secretary Farrell of Local No. 2, that 
the International Union would not endorse a general sympathetic strike 
of the local; that we believed in maintaining the contract we entered 
into with our employers, but that we would support financially and 
otherwise, all of the members of Local No. 2 who were threatened with 
a reduction in wages, whether they worked for the mine owners or any 
other employer. We want it made known right here that we will resist 
any attempt that is made to reduce our wages. We know that there is 
a premeditated movement on in many sections of the country, to reduce 
wages, and we say to our members that we will resist all attempts to 
reduce wages as much as we can, but we will not stand for, or endorse, 
sympathetic strikes in any part of our country. We believe the em- 
ployers who are fair to us should be supported. We believe that in fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder and helping to finance a fight where an attempt 
is made to reduce wages, that we will do more good than we could by 
tying up the fair employer who wants to do what is right and who has 
lived honestly to the contract which he entered into with us. We have 
about twenty-five members in Local No. 2 who work for the mine owners 
of Butte, hauling supplies around the mines. City teamsters of Butte 
are going on strike at this writing for the purpose of maintaining union 
conditions—thirty members involved. 





HE talk of general strike seems to be in the air. It is quite the 

i style for some fellow who wants a lot of cheap advertising, to 
threaten a general strike and get his statements into the papers. 

It is becoming painful and disgraceful to the real men in the labor move- 
ment to have to read the statement, “We will call a general strike,” in 
the papers every other day from some section of the country. Duncan 
McDonald, formerly an officer of the Illinois Miners, who was recently 
elected President of the State Federation of Labor of Illinois, and who 
will take office April 1st, in addressing a meeting in Chicago on Sunday, 
February 9th, among the many statements which he made, was one that 
if the bill creating a State Constabulary, now before the Illinois Legisla- 
ture is enacted into a law, the entire workers of the state of Illinois will 
go out on strike against such legislation. This was the substance of his 
remarks. Of course we do not believe in the State Constabulary, such 
as we know it to be in the state of Pennsylvania, where the workers are 
practically unorganized, but it will never be in the state of Illinois what 
it is in the state of Pennsylvania, because of the unorganized condition 
of that boss-ridden state, and in which the workers, in many instances, 
are practically slaves and subject to the whim of Penrose and his crowd. 
The workers of Illinois are pretty thoroughly organized and will never 
stand for the abuse of power or for the trampling down of their rights, 
such as is being done in Pennsylvania. So that if the Constabulary bill 
becomes a law in Illinois, it can not have the same effect that it has in 
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Pennsylvania. But that does not warrant any man, especially any man 
who has not the power to call out even one man on strike, to make the 
statement, that he would advocate the stoppage of work in all industries 
in Illinois. As stated above, Duncan MacDonald does-not take office 
until April 1st, but even if he was an officer, no State Branch of the 
American Federation of Labor, nor any Central Body, has the authority 
to call a strike, as is very clearly stated in Section 5, Article II, A. F. 
of L. Constitution, which reads as follows: 

“No Central Labor Union, or other Central Body of delegates, shall 
have the authority or power to order any organization, affiliated with 
such Central Labor Union, or Central Labor Body, on strike where such 
organization has a national organization, until the proper authorities of 
such national or international organization have been consulted and 
agree to such action.” 

General strikes, as I have stated in another column, are not only 
disastrous, but disgraceful. The idea of threatening to advocate a gen- 
eral strike because of some obnoxious bill being passed by the Legis- 
lature of Illinois is laughable. The way to handle such a situation is to 
go after the men who voted for such legislation; not to tie up the em- 
ployers of either Chicago or any other part of Illinois and cripple their 
business men who have been fair to us. 

Again on looking over our correspondence, we find a circular which 
has been sent out by the Central Federated Union of New York, signed 
by Ernest Bohm, the last paragraph of which reads as follows: 

“The Central Federated Union of Greater New York and vicinity 
desires to place this issue squarely before every member of your union 
and request his free and unbiased declaration to the proposal, ‘That if 
the bone dry prohibition law is really enforced on July 1, 1919, to then 
cease work until this law is annulled.’ ” 

This seems to be nothing less than that we cease work until the Con- 
stitution is again amended, and it might take us fifty years—perhaps 
longer to amend the Constitution, so that we could disestablish prohibi- 
tion, and all that time we would have to cease work. 

Again we find that during the Labor Congress, or the Congress of 
Labor and Socialists, held in Chicago in behalf of Mooney, that a decla- 
ration was made there that unless something was done for Mooney 
towards getting him a new trial, that a general strike will be voted on or 
acted upon by the trade unionists of the country. As I referred to this 
occasion before, it is unnecessary to continue, or to say how ineffective 
such a proposition would be. It would only have a tendency to destroy 
the agitation that has been created in behalf of an honest trial for 
Mooney. And so it is, we have the general strike talk in the air. The 
employers will soon get so used to this statement that they will pay no 
attention whatever to it. 

To our membership we desire to say, wherever you are, whether in 
our union or any other union, vote against this proposition to break 
wage contracts that have been entered into between the employer and 
their employes, and by doing this you will be maintaining the honor and 
dignity of the organization of which you are a member and fulfilling the 
obligation which you took at the time you were initiated. General 
strikes tie up everything. 

What insane doctrines! What foolish arguments! What madness 
in such advice! It is almost impossible to find words to express how 
ridiculous are such statements. The idea of calling a stoppage of work 
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throughout the nation against an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. No matter whether we believe, or we do not believe, in 
the doctrine of prohibition—we will not discuss that issue here—advo- 
cating a general stoppage of work throughout the nation against the 
enforcement of a law, is worse than madness. So it is throughout the 
country. But, if you will notice, you hear no responsible International 
Union advocating a general stoppage of work or a general strike. You 
have not heard the leaders of those International Unions advocating the 
setting aside of all wage contracts, or a general stoppage of work, nor 
have you heard the American Federation of Labor or its Executive 
Council advocating a general sympathetic strike. But, we have, as 
stated above, those irresponsible leaders, having no serious responsi- 
bility, and being answerable to no one for their actions, going about the 
country advocating general strikes. It is about time for the real men 
of labor to assert themselves and denounce such statements. They are 
un-American and they are striking at the very roots of the trade union 
movement, and while they have no serious effect, and while the great 
majority of the workers do not take those individuals seriously, at the 
same time such declarations are causing a certain amount of uncertainty 
among the employing classes and are causing the International and Na- 
tional Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor con- 
siderable inconvenience trying to clear up the false impressions which 
are left by those red-fire, wild-cat declarations and resolutions. 





bers of the Milk Wagon Drivers Union in New York City, Local 

No. 584, filing charges against the officers and protesting against 
the recent election. I have referred the grievance to Vice-President 
Cashal and ordered Organizer Gillespie into New York to help to make 
a proper investigation. The International Union will not stand for 
wrongdoing in elections of local unions in New York City or any other 
place, if upon investigation it is proven that any wrongdoing did take 
place. We advise our membership not only in this local union, but in 
all other local unions, that the majority when they cast their votes their 
action is final and binding. It is nothing new to have defeated candi- 
dates, or individuals who were interested in the election of their friends, 
when said friends or candidates are defeated to have them protest 
against the election. It happens nearly every year in some of our local 
unions. Some men can not stand to lose. A bad loser, to say the least, 
is not a real trade unionist. A good loser is the highest type or kind of 
a trade unionist. The man who takes his defeat, sticks to his union, 
takes the same interest in the union as he did before, proves to the men 
that he is not in the union for the purpose of electing himself to office— 
in other words, for selfish reasons, when he takes the same interest in 
the union after the election that he did before the election, usually the 
membership recognize this, and sooner or later he is bound to come into 
the office to which he aspires. It is indeed a splendid ambition in an 
individual to desire to become an elective officer in his local union. No 
matter how small the union or how insignificant the office, when he is 
elected to that office by a majority of his fellow workers, it is an honor to 
be proud of. This ambition in an individual should never be scoffed at, 
providing the individual has the natural ability to fill the office, but the 
thing to be discouraged in any member is when his candidate for office 


. other day I received a protest from a large number of mem- 
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happens to be defeated, to have him turn against the individual who has 
been elected, and thereby start factions within the local union, destroy- 
ing the power of the organization. This is dangerous. This work 
could not be done by the employers, in many instances, half so thoroughly 
as it is done by the sore-headed loser in an election. 

This article is not written to apply to the case of the milk wagon 
drivers in New York. It is written for general consumption, to apply 
to all of our membership, so that factions may be kept down within our 
organizations. There are no more dangerous serpents within the union 
than the individuals who attempt to establish factions or bitterness of 
feeling between the membership and the officers-elect. It is the duty of 
every trade unionist, under his obligation, to help to support the officers 
who have been elected. If they do anything wrong during their term 
of office then they can be removed in accordance with the Constitution, 
by preferring charges against them for incompetency, neglect of duty, 
dishonesty, or any other wrong with which they may be charged. They 
should be tried by their Executive Board, with the right to appeal to the 
Joint Council. If the charges are against one of the members of the 
Executive Board, he should not be allowed to sit as a judge in his own 
trial, but the President of the Local Union should appoint some one else 
temporarily to fill the place on the Board during the trial of the officer. 
In this way justice may be obtained. If the charges are against the 
President of the Local Union, the Vice-President shall assume the Presi- 
dency during the trial and appoint some one to fill the place of the Vice- 
President, so that there may be a full membership of seven on the 
Executive Board, or trial board. 

For many years the milk wagon drivers in New York were 
struggling for the right to organize. They worked under conditions 
that are indescribable. Several of the large companies, through their 
company organizations and fraternities, were successful in keeping out 
legitimate trade union organization. The minds of the employes were 
befogged for years by false statements of bosses and others, but through 
the driving efforts of the men and the International and its officers, the 
barriers were finally broken down and we established in New York City 
one of the finest unions of milk wagon drivers and helpers in this 
country, and in the two short years in which they have been organized 
they have done more for their membership towards establishing high 
wages and a shorter work day than any other union that we know of 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. They have a mem- 
bership of about six thousand with a 100 per cent. union shop agreement, 
an enormous treasury, and everything else that can be considered neces- 
sary to maintaining a splendid organization. But, like everything else. 
when we have not the bosses to fight, when we have destroyed the 
miserable, contemptible tactics of the employer, and founded a splendid 
union, it is unfortunate that the men start a fight amongst themselves, 
and it usually results in the destruction of the organization. This ex- 
cess energy should not be applied towards destroying the union, but 
should be used up in helping towards organizing the other twenty or 
thirty thousand unorganized teamsters and chauffeurs in greater New 
York. We say to our membership—not only in New York—but in 
other places, beware of internal fights, internal bitterness, internal 
jealousies, as they are the serpents that creep in to destroy the union 
that you have helped to make. 
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HE I. W. W.’s have asserted themselves to a small degree in our 

International Union. Local No. 298, of Great Falls, Mont., has a 

few of those dangerous birds in their membership. A circular has 
been sent out to many of our local unions throughout the country 
criticizing the International officers because they have not spent more 
money in strikes than was spent in the last six months, and criticizing 
the action of the General Executive Board, at its last meeting held in 
April, 1918, in the city of St. Louis, where the Board decided to raise the 
salaries of the officers and organizers of the International Union. They 
are endeavoring to create discontent amongst our membership and 
break down the confidence that has been established between the mem- 
bership and the International Executive Board. The General President 
has answered this circular, through a special circular, which he has 
mailed to all of our unions, explaining the history of the International 
organization, going into detail as to its expenditures, its income and its 
savings. A typographical error occurred on page 3 of the circular, due 
to a mistake in the printing office, in the paragraph that reads as fol- 
lows: 


“When I assumed the office of General President in 1917, the Inter- 
national was without funds.” 


This should read: 
“‘When I assumed the office of General President in 1907.” 


I make this correction for the benefit of the membership who have 
recently affiliated with our International Union. The older members 
know the history of the International organization and the date on which 
I assumed the office of General President and Editor of our monthly 
magazine. 

What I wanted to say to our membership is this: If you receive 
any of those circulars, kindly notify the general office of same, and if 
you can, send us in a copy of the circular, or the original circular itself, 
with the name and number of the local union receiving same. We under- 
stand that there are other circulars to follow. Kindly keep us notified 
of this. I want to say that the International office did not receive a copy 
of the circular sent out by Local No. 298, until such time as we com- 
municated with the local; then we received a copy of the circular. 

I want to say, also, that we have received hundreds of protests 
against the circular. They are too numerous to mention or give space 
to in our Journal. The following are a few samples of the letters which 
we received: 

“Cleveland, O., February 14th, 1919. 
“Mr. D. J. Tobin, 222 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Dear Sir and Brother—Your letter under date of February 7th at 
hand and contents noted carefully. 

“I firmly believe that any Local Union permitting such seditious 
statements to be sent broadcast as has been sent by Local Union No. 298, 
should have no room in our International Union. 

“Furthermore the International officers did not raise their salaries 
as stated by this Mr. Slatky, but by the Local Unions affiliated with our 
International Union. 

“As to the strike benefits let me say that I am proud to be associated 
with men who have shown their generalship by keeping strikes down to 
an amount of $500 during this trying period of our country. 
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“By the time this letter arrives you will have received a protest 
from every Local Union affiliated with this Joint Council. 
“The above is the sentiment of every member of Council No. 29. 
“Wishing you every success, permit me to remain fraternally yours, 
“GEORGE KING, 
“President, Joint Council No. 29, Cleveland, O.” 


“Cincinnati, O., February 13th, 1919. 

“Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Dear Sir and Brother—At a regular meeting of Joint Council No. 
26, of Cincinnati, O., a discussion arose pertaining to your circular letter 
sent out to the different locals explaining the International Union’s posi- 
tion in reference to Local No. 298’s grievance, and at this meeting there 
were sixty-four delegates from the different locals present and I was 
instructed to communicate with you, telling you that Joint Council No. 
26 and the sixty-four delegates that were present at the meeting, heartily 
endorse the policies of our International Union and can assure you that 
we are proud of our offi 2rs in living to the Constitution as laid down 
by the convention and the Executive Board. 

“With best wishes and kindest regards, we remain, fraternally 


yours. 
“WILLIAM NIEMEIER, President. 
“Secretary-Treasurer, Frank A. Zimmerer; Recording Secretary, 
John Graber, Joint Council No. 26.” 


“Boston, Mass., February 11th, 1919. 
“Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, General President, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Dear Sir and Brother—At the meeting of Local Union No. 68, 
held on Sunday, February 9th, a unanimous vote of confidence in the 
International officers was expressed at that meeting in reference to the 
circular which you said we might receive from Local Union No. 298 of 
Great Falls, Mont. 

“Fraternally yours, 

“CORNELIUS SULLIVAN, Recording Secretary.” ° 


“Casper, Wyo., February 10th, 1919. 
“Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Dear Sir and Brother—Received your circular letter of the 6th 
and will say that I will take great pleasure in reading this to the Local 
and taking whatever action we can to prevent the spreading of such I. 
W. W. propaganda, as I consider the action being pursued by Local 
Union No. 298 as such. 

“Fraternally yours, 

“R. H. EDMISTER, Teamsters Union No. 513.” 





It is the desire of the government to take care of the soldiers and 
sailors who are being discharged from the army and find employment 
for them. To this end, the American Federation of Labor is endeavor- 
ing to have legislation enacted which will guarantee to the men who are 
discharged at least enough to live on until they find employment. Our 
so-called patriotic manufacturers and employers are, in many instances, 
refusing to hire their old employes, because, in some cases, they have 
broken in cheaper help since our young men took off their overalls and 
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put on the uniform of Uncle Sam to defend those so-called patriotic em- 
ployers against the treacherous, tyrannical monarchy of Germany. It 
is discouraging to talk with some of the boys who have returned and find 
that they can not get employment and to hear them tell some of the 
answers they get from the employing class—their former masters. It 
is enough to make those young men hate the system that pays them in 


this way for the sacrifices they have made, or were willing to make. 


what you can to help those boys. 


Do 
They deserve the appreciation of 


every honest-thinking individual in our country. 





TRICKY EMPLOYERS CEN- 
SURED BY BOARD 


The National War Labor Board 
has censured the Jacksonville 
Traction Company for its refusal 
to assist in the settlement of differ- 
ences between it and employes. 
The company is declared to be 
“autocratic,” and the board recom- 
mends that “this company, as a 
matter of plain right and justice, 
and in conformity with the an- 
nounced principles of this board, 
give full and free permission to its 
employes to organize in labor 
unions.” 

The company’s tricky attitude 
and its resort to quibbles in evad- 
ing a solution for discord is shown 
in this portion of the board’s 
award: 

“The company contends that the 
War Labor Board is without juris- 
diction to compel it to respond to 
such a complaint, as the name of 
no employe or former employe is 
signed to it and it is signed by and 
filed in the name of a union that 
the company has never recognized 
or dealt with, and the name of this 
union is signed by a man who was 
never in the employ of the com- 
pany and was not even a member 
of the Amalgamated Association 
(street car men). 

“The company also contends 
that this board is without jurisdic- 
tion to hear this case under the 
announced principles of the board 
on the ground that the controversy 
is not of sufficient importance to 
warrant this board in taking cog- 
nizance of it; that all of the men 
who left the service of the com- 


pany did so voluntarily and are 
now satisfactorily employed else- 
where.” 

The strike was called because of 
the company’s trade union an- 
tagonism. Several men were dis- 
charged.—News Letter. 





LIVING WAGE “ANNOYS” 


In reporting the annual banquet 
of the Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, a local newspaper 
says: 

“In regard to the labor situation 
during the year, President Woodill 
stated that the demands of labor 
for increased wages and shorter 
hours have ‘caused considerable 
work and annoyance.’ ” 

The Citizen, owned by the trade 
union movement, makes this com- 
ment: 

“Not one word of protest was 
uttered at the banquet against the 
unprecedented cost of the necessi- 
ties of life, which, according to fed- 
eral statistics, have increased 70 
per cent within the past four 
years. 

“The day will come when the 
merchants of Los Angeles no 
longer will permit themselves to be 
used as catspaws by grasping em- 
ployers of large numbers of men. 
These sharks have grown enor- 
mously wealthy at the expense of 
thousands of underpaid working 
men. Merchants have nothing in 
common with such individuals. 

“Good wages mean good times. 
It is remarkable that there is even 
one merchant who does not realize 
this self-evident fact.”—News Let- 
ter. 
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PUEBLO, COLO. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs’ Union No. 
453, of Pueblo, Colo, is endeavor- 
ing to build the Local up to a 100 
per cent. organization. On Febru- 
ary 6th an open meeting and 
smoker was held in the Labor 
Temple for a starter. A number 
of drivers were interested enough 
to come out to learn what they 
could about the benefits of union- 
ism. 

Addresses were made by John 
Turney, Vice-President of the 
State Federation of Labor; W. H. 
Young, Secretary of the Trades 
Assembly; H. M. Andrew, Editor 
of the Labor Advocate; John Mc- 
Govern of the McGovern Coal & 
Ice Company (an employer); A. 
D. Forbush of the Forbush Fuel 
& Ice Company (an employer) ; 
Bert Powers, President of the Lo- 
eal and Larry McGuirk. The 
general trend of all the speakers 
was for harmonious relations be- 
tween the employer and employe, 
each of whom must recognize the 
rights of the other to the end that 
better results, better conditions 
and that their interests are mu- 
tual. What helps one helps the 
other, and what hurts one hurts 
the other. If capital can not be in- 
vested and given freedom to ex- 
pand and claim a just return on 
its investment, labor is unem- 
ployed. On the other hand, if la- 
bor is employed, but not paid a 
wage commensurate with the cost 
of living, it becomes discouraged, 
then desperate and finally ceases to 
co-operate with capital. Labor is 
the only thing that increases 
capital and capital is the only 
thing that employs labor. If 
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capital is antagonistic to labor, it 
is antagonistic to its best friend, 
and if labor is antagonistic to 
capital it is antagonistic to its 
friend. Therefore, it is time that 
capital and labor were ceasing 
their strife, recognizing their de- 
pendence upon one another. And 
it is time that the unorganized 
should come in with the organized 
labor movement and demonstrate 
to capital that we wish to cease 
the strife and co-operate with one 
another. 

With best wishes for the success 
of the other locals and Interna- 
tional, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
FRED BOGGS, 
Correspondent for No. 453. 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines from the Milk Wagon 
Drivers of Greater New York, Lo- 
cal 584, to inform our brothers 
throughout the country as to how 
we are progressing. We had our 
first entertainment and ball at 
Central Opera House on Saturday 
evening, January 11th, 1919, and 
it was a huge success, both socially 
and financially. Tickets for the 
affair sold close to seven thousand 
and the attendance numbered over 
ten thousand. Had two halls and 
two bands and had music continu- 
ous. Had as our guest of honor 
our first Vice-President of the In- 
ternational, Michael J. Cashal, 
who led the grand march. We 
now have eight paid officials; a 
membership of over six thousand, 
and a 100 per cent. organization. 
Enclosed copy of our wage agree- 
ment, which we think is about one 
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of the best in effect. Also wish to 
state we have several large proj- 
ects in view and upon their ter- 
mination will write again, giving 
all the details. 
Fraternally yours, 
SIMON LOWY, 
Secretary-Treasurer Local 584. 





“A BIG PILE OF MONEY” 


Speaking about heroism—a 
young man employed as a taxicab 
driver in New York recently had 
his nerve tested and came through 
the operation with his head up and 
his eye brighter than when he en- 
tered it. It takes real courage to 
pick up $380.57 at a time when 
that much money looks as big as a 
twelve-cylinder car because do- 
mestic necessities are pressing 
from every wall and ceiling and de- 
manding adjustment—and not 
keep it. Especially is the test al- 
most sublime when a man has car- 
ried the money home to his nine- 
teen-year-old wife and two far- 
from-well babies just to let them 
look at so much real cash and 
fondle it just to enjoy the sensa- 
tions that come from actually 
touching more money than they 
ever saw at one look. But the 
telling part of the ordeal was when 
the girl-mother held the money in 
her hand and figured out with 
lightning rapidity—women are 
quick that way—how much nice 
clothes and nourishing food the 
babies ought to have that they 
haven’t and which the roll would 
buy. That and both husband and 
wife deciding by secret ballot that 
they wouldn’t keep it but try to 
find the owner, for the young man 
had picked it up in his cab and 
knew it belonged to one of the 
passengers he had carried. 

The young mother explained 
that she would like to have the 
money—all she had to do was to 
keep it—but was as much con- 
cerned over the possible grief of 


the owner, who, for all she knew, 
might be as poor as herself, and no 
more able to stand the loss. It 
wouldn’t be right, and much as she 
would like to do things for her 
babies with all that money she just 
couldn’t and wouldn’t touch a cent 
of the roll, and she didn’t. The 
young husband felt the same way 
about it and both were happy when 
next day a woman had him 
identify her as one of his fares of 
the day before who had drawn the 
cash from a bank to take her in- 
valid sister south and left it in the 
cab. She gave the driver $25, re- 
gretting she was too poor to make 
it more, and the girl-wife said she 
would get more pleasure from the 
$25 than she would have had in 
spending the balance of $380.57. 
She had seen “a big pile of money.” 
anyway.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





SAYS CHILDREN ARE UNDER. 
FED 


Testifying that 20,000 children 
are being cared for by this city and 
that 21.6 per cent. of the city’s 
children are undernourished, Sec- 
retary Howe of the community 
council of defense startled those 
participating in the hearing of the 
harbor marine workers’ hour and 
wage controversy before the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 

The witness declared that in 
1917 every twelfth person who 
died in New York City had been 
buried in potter’s field. The under- 
fed children, he said, were “the 
children of underpaid people.” He 
asserted that $1,800 a year was the 
minimum upon which a family of 
five could live in New York. 

Mr. Howe was reminded by the 
boat owners’ attorney that mail 
carriers do not receive $1,800 a 
year, and was asked how many 
postmen’s children were buried in 
potter’s field. The witness said he 
believed mail carriers were under- 
paid.—News Letter. 
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It is impossible for the International to send organizers here, there, 
and everywhere, to organize new unions. We can employ just so many 
organizers in proportion to the amount of money left in the general fund. 
This, we have explained before. We are doing our best to answer the 
many calls, but we expect local officers and unions to take care of new 
unions. We are trying to take care of the membership we have in affilia- 
tion with our International Union and protect them and it takes all of 
our organizers at the present time to handle wage scales; to handle 
strikes; to advise the unions that are in trouble, and to attend to the 
many other questions that arise from day to day within our organiza- 
tion. Much as we would be pleased to answer all requests for organizers 
in unorganized fields, it is an utter impossibility to do so, considering the 
means at our disposal. 





Again we request that you pay your dues promptly and keep up your 
union. This is a time of strife and trouble, so every fair-thinking mem- 
ber should attend the meetings of his local and see to it that the ex- 
tremists do not do anything that may perhaps get us all into trouble. 
One last word—go to your meetings and help your officers to keep down 
radicalism and hot-headedness within your organization. 





Local No. 753, after several conferences, finally reached an agree- 
ment with their employers, that all the men who left their employment 
to go into the services of the United States should be replaced in their 
former positions on their return. 





I sat on a platform recently behind Ex-President Taft when he made 
this statement: “It is a well-known fact that the working people—the 
laboring men and women of our country and of England, France and 
Italy—were mainly responsible for the winning of the war, and this fact 
should not be lost sight of.” 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
Buttons $ .25 apiece 


Cuff Buttons .. . 75a pair 
Watch Charms . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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